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THE STUDENT NURSES AT ST. JOHN’S HICKEY MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, ANDERSON, 
INDIANA HAVE A SUNDAY AFTERNOON TEA. (See Story Page 3.) 
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Till Murder Demands Just Action 


N OUR JULY-AUGUST ISSUE, we 

commented on the killing of George 
Lee, a Negro minister, in Belzoni, Miss- 
issippi. At that time we expressed the 
hope that prompt and forceful action 
would be taken by the local authorities, 
in order to forestall the possibility of 
an outbreak of race violence. No such 
prompt action has been forthcoming. 
The authorities have done everything 
in their power to gloss over the whole 
affair. 

A second murder occurred at Brook- 
haven, Miss., in August, when Lamar 
Ditney Smith, 63, was shot to death in 
the courthouse square. Like Reverend 
Lee, he had been active in working for 
the expansion of Negro suffrage. Three 
white men have been arrested for the 
slaying. 


KILLED FOR A WHISTLE 


Now another killing has occurred, of 
a sickeningly brutal nature. Emmett 
Till, a 14-year-old Negro boy from Chi- 
cago, while on a visit in Mississippi, 
allegedly whistled at the wife of a shop- 
keeper—a white woman. Some hours 
later he was kidnapped from the home 
of his great uncle. Three days later, his 
body was found in a nearby river. He 
was shot through the head. 


VIGOROUS PROSECUTION 
PROMISED 

As this is written, the husband of the 
woman allegedly “insulted,” and his 
half-brother, have been indicted for the 
murder. Mississippi’s Governor Hugh 
White expressed his shock at the crime. 
He promises a vigorous prosecution. 
The local authorities of Tallahatchie 
County, where the crime occurred, also 
appear to be taking a forthright stand. 
If justice is done in this case, with the 
wholehearted support of public officials 
so notably missing in the Lee case, it 
will serve as a warning to other fana- 
tics that race violence will not go un- 
punished. 


OUTRAGE DETESTED 

A vigorous stand has been taken by a 
number of Southern public officials and 
newspapers on behalf of justice in this 
case. These officials and newspapers, 
along with many Southern people, are 
one with us in their detestation of such 
outrages perpetrated against individ- 
uals of any race. It is to be hoped the 
death of Emmet Till may help to bring 
a needed detestation of the patterns of 
discrimination from which such out- 
rages flow. 

—Tom Suess 


Hiring Qualified Workers - Good Business 


“ ORE AND MORE COMPANIES 
i these days are finding that it is 
sound business to hire qualified Ne- 
groes,” says the September 12 News- 
week in an article The Rise of Negroes 
in Industry: Problems and Progress. 

Polling business men and race rela- 
tions experts throughout the country, 
Newsweek's Associate Editor Clem 
Morgello concludes that the Negro’s job 
experience, once hired, is pretty much 
the same as white workers. For exam- 
ple: \ 
On Efficiency: A Detroit executive| 
says “The good ones are very, very 
good. The bad ones? We blame our- 
selves for hiring them in the first 
place.” 

On Adjustment: A Detroit firm’s ex- 
perience is typical of white workers re- 
actions: “We encountered resistance at 


first. But when we explained it, inte- 
gration went smoothly.” Best thing to 
do, says RCA is to “treat Negroes like 
people and not social problems.” Ne- 
yroes are sometimes embarrassed by 
too much attention from well-meaning 
white co-workers. 

As to Customers: The common argu- 
ment that an interracial sales force will 
hurt business isn’t holding true. Depart- 
ment stores with Negro retail sales 
clerks report no adverse effects. RCA 
has Negro TV servicemen. There have 
been no compliants. 

And most important, the widening of 
job opportunities for Negroes helps 
business for it makes for more and bet- 
ter consumers. The Negroes’ fifteen bil- 
lion dollar income, practically all of 
which is spent in consumers goods, can 
not be overlooked. 


AREN‘T NEGROES HAPPIER BY THEMSELVES? 
Many Negroes would prefer to live with other Negroes, if 





American Reputation “Lynched” in Houston 


HE REV. L. J. TWOMEY, S.J., 

speaking recently in Chicago, point- 
ed out that the world—population-wise 
—is now divided into three roughly 
equal groups of about eight hundred 
million people each: the Communist 
world, the Democracies, and the still 
uncommitted peoples. This third group 
is distinguished *by one notable factor. 
Almost all of its members are non- 
white. The balance of power in the 
world today rests with this huge bloc 
of people. 


JIM CROW—ENEMY’S 
AMMUNITION 

The Communists, striving to win 
these people’s allegiance, seek constant- 
ly to portray the democratic world as 
hypocritical and unjust in its treatment 
of non-white peoples. It is a desperate 
struggle and Jim Crow, race violence, 
and all the other forms of racial injus- 
tice which still flourish in this country 
are so much ammunition for our en- 
emies in this struggles. 


Thus it is with considerable dismay 
that we read of another appalling blun- 
der which took place in this country 
last month. In Houston International 
Airport, G. L. Mehta, the Indian am- 
bassador to the United States, and his 


traveling companion, while between 
planes, attempted to have dinner in the 
airport dining room. Because he was 
not of the white race, he was forced, 
politely, but none the less forced, to 
move to another room. 

This incident could well be a serious 
setback to good relations between our 
country and India, and is certainly a 
choice morsel of propaganda for the 
Communists. 


BASIC INJUSTICE THE POINT 


True, the restaurant managers did 
not know who Mr. Mehta was. Yet, if 
this had happened to any American 
Negro, the basic injustice would still 
have remained. This same thing does 
happen innumerable times throughout 
the country. 

Moreover, the Houston airport is op- 
erating under a federal contract which 
forbids discrimination. This would sug- 
gest that such contracts are not always 
properly enforced. A meeting of gov- 
ernment, labor and business officials 
has been called for the near future in 
order to discuss the problem of en- 
forcement of non-discrimination clauses 
in federal contracts. It is to be hoped 
that it will arrive at solutions to pre- 
vent recurrences of the shameful inci- 
dent at Houston airport. 

—Tom Suess 


School Ruling Applies to Travel Within States 


N JULY 14, THE UNITED STATES 

Fourth Court of Appeals in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, ruled that the recent 
Supreme Court decision outlawing 
school segregation applies also to 
“other areas and affects transportation 
within a state as well as across state 
lines.” The ruling came in a South 
Carolina suit brought by Sarah Mae 


Flemming, against the South Carolina 
Electric and Gas Company, of Colum- 
bia. 

The ruling was on an appeal from 
a contrary ruling of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court of Eastern South Carolina. 
The Circuit Court reversed the District 
Court and sent the case back for fur- 
ther proceedings. 


Up and Coming Parish, African Style 


_ TINY SOUTH AFRICAN TOWN 
of Viljoenskroon has a parish of 14 
Catholic families, and no one misses his 
Easter duties. 

Apparently no one misses his part in 
parish activity either for in the past five 
years these fourteen families have: 

e Renovated the church. 

e Changed the first floor of the rec- 
tory into a parish hall. 

e Built the greater part of a large 
school in the native area. 

e Built and still maintain a large 


shelter for African children. 

e Built a farm school for African 
children. 

e Bought a new car for two priests 
who serve an area of 4,000 square miles. 

e Kept 43 catechists and an intensive 
apostolate going. 

e Started a debating society. 

How much farther down the list in- 
tegration comes is not predicted. With 
an apostolic spirit so virile, we might 
hope soon. 





“How’s That Again?” Department 





moving into a white neighborhood means violence. No one pre- 
fers an atmosphere of violence or unrest. However, such a sit- 
uation is an indictment of white people, and does not prove that 
Negroes are happier by themselves. 


Negroes want what every human being wants — a decent 
home at a decent price in a decent neighborhood. The Negro 
rarely can find a decent home at a decent price in the Negro 
ghetto, and the over-crowding that exists in the ghetto makes 
a decent home for his children almost impossible to attain. 
This is only one of the 65 questions on interracial justice answered in the pamphlet, 
“Facts in Black and White.” 

Written by Chicago Friendship House staff, it is the fruit of many years’ experience 
in working for integration through lectures, writing and personal persuasion. Pub- 
lished by Ave Maria Press. ‘, 

For copies send to the Friendship House nearest you (25 cents each, $5.00 for 25, 
$18.50 for 100). 
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Integration in Hospitals 


“When a Catholic hospital makes news because it is following Christ-like and democratic principles, it is a 
strange commentary on our society. Yet that is what St. Joseph’s, South Bend, is doing.” 


HE STORY OF INTERRACIAL IN- 

TEGRATION in the five hospital 
units of Holy Cross Central School of 
Nursing can’t be called a success story 
yet. The final chapters are still to be 
written. But what I saw happening at 
St. Joseph’s Hospital in South Bend, 
Indiana makes me hopeful that they 
will be written. 


INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 
HOSPITALS 

St. Joseph’s has been a part of the 
Holy Cross Central School of Nursing 
since it was formed in 1950. The School, 
which is in South Bend, includes three 
other hospitals which are staffed by 
Holy Cross sisters: St. John’s Hickey 
Memorial Hospital unit in Anderson, 
Indiana, Our Saviour’s Hospital, Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, and St. Mary’s Hospit- 
al, Cario, Illinois. Its fifth member is 
St. Joseph’s Hospital in Kokomo, Indi- 
ana which is run by the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. Because of the consolidation of 
the first two semesters of nursing edu- 
cation for all of the hospitals, Holy 
Cross Central finds itself grappling with 
many angles of the interracial situation. 


TWO “FIRSTS” 

“It all started when two nurses had 
an idea,” Sister John Francis told me in 
an interview at St. Joseph’s. Sister 
Miriam Dolores, then Director of the 
Anderson school of nursing and Sister 
Magdala, the hospital Administrator, 
were the two. Faced with an almost 
complete segregation mentality in An- 
derson, they decided that they had to 
take definite steps to extend their hos- 
pital’s services. They accepted their first 
Negro student nurse at Anderson in 
1943. She was the first to be received by 
Sisters of the Holy Cross as well as the 
first to be received by a private nursing 
school in Indiana. 


NEGRO STAFF DOCTOR—1928 

This was not the Holy Cross nuns’ 
first deviation from the stringent pat- 
terns of segregation in communities in 
which they were serving. In 1928, Dr. 
C. A. Mott, a Negro doctor, joined the 
South Bend hospital staff. He has an in- 
terracial clientele, Sister Nazarita, pres- 
ent Administrator of St. Joseph’s, told 
me. “He never came to staff dinner 
meetings when I was here as a Super- 
visor in 1942, but when I got back this 
past year, he was attending.” She went 
on to say, “The first time I noticed a 
white patient coming in through Dr. 
Mott, I asked him how he happened to 
have Dr. Mott.” 


“I was told, ‘Someone was ill in the 
family years ago, and we couldn’t get 
another doctor to come. Dr. Mott did, 
and we liked him. We’ve had him ever 


,”? 


since’, 


WITHOUT FUSS OR FAN FARE 

Sister Nazarita, who is in her thir- 
teenth year at St. Joseph’s, comments “I 
suppose I wondered how it would all 
work as we began getting Negroes in 
all work areas. Yet,” she continues, “our 
interracial staff has developed without 
fuss or fanfare.” The experience has not 
been dramatic or unusual. 


The hospital is in a middle class 
neighborhood where there is a sprink- 
ling of Negro families. Since pain and 
suffering make no discriminations, it 
was inevitable that there would be 
Negro patients. The acceptance of 
Negro nurses didn’t come quite as in- 
evitably. It was not until 1948 that the 
first two Negro students, Jean Kings- 
bury and Claudia Welch, were accepted. 
There is no record of a Negro student 
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with qualifications having been refused 
previous to this time. 


“NOT MEANT FOR A NURSE” 

When it was announced to the student 
group that Jean and Claudia had been 
accepted, one girl dropped out. 
“Strangely enough,” Sister Nazarita 
noted, “she had three sisters who were 
graduates of our school. All you can 
say, I guess, is that she wasn’t meant 
to be a nurse.” 


ROOM PLACEMENT 

For the most part, Negro and white 
girls have not been put together as 
roommates. In one instance, three affili- 
ate students from St. Mary’s College, 
one of whom was Negro, asked to room 
together and they did. “At the present 
time,” Sister Nazarita mentioned, 
“we’re trying to find out how many 
Negro and white girls there are in the 
122 coming in from five hospital units 
this fall.” I asked why this was neces- 
sary and was told that things seemed to 
work better if Negro girls were placed 
together in rooms. “If it couldn’t be 
worked out any other way, we’d put 
Negro and white girls together,” Sister 
added. 


A number of girls’ colleges have 
found that room placement works with 
greatest ease when girls are placed as 
they come rather than by color. It is to 
be hoped that Central can come to that 
kind of an arrangement soon. 


UNPLEASANTNESS 
CIRCUMVENTED 

There have been situations to work 
out. When the first Negro student 
nurses were at South Bend, there was 
fear that they might be insulted at the 
hotel where the Charity Ball was held. 
But a number of white students circum- 
vented any unpleasantness by seeing 
that the Negro students and their es- 
corts were part of a group at all times. 


Opportunities to teach understanding 
constantly arise on the graduate nurse 
as well as the student nurse level. This 
past year, one white graduate nurse 
said she wouldn’t go to the Charity Ball 
if a Negro graduate nurse and her es- 
cort attended. But she changed her 
mind when she found that she was the 
one who would be ostracized, not the 
Negroes. 


INTEGRATION ON ALL LEVELS 

Statistics released last March from St. 
Joseph’s Hospital show that there are 
both Negroes and whites working in 
every employment area of the hospital. 
The interne staff includes two Negroes, 
two Orientals and one white. The dif- 
ficulty of getting internes, Sister 
Nazarita concedes, is the probable rea- 
son for the high percentage of non- 
whites here. There are four Negro 
nurses in the staff of 76, and five Negro 
workers in the professional non-nurse 
group of 49. The highest proportion of 
non-white workers comes in the non- 
professional group where there are 88 
white workers and 73 colored. An inter- 
esting sidelight is the fact that there are 
156 non-Catholic and 136 Catholic em- 
ployees. 


“The Christmas party each year gives 
a clue as to how things work,” Sister 
Nazarita says. “Invariably you'll find 
employees and their families getting to- 
gether by departments.” 


NON-WHITE INTERNES 

The first non-white interne to be ap- 
pointed to the staff was a woman, Dr. 
Pilar Cento of the Philippines, who was 
appointed in 1948. Dr. Horace Bell, for- 
mer University of Minnesota football 


star, was accepted in 1952—the first 
Negro interne. Dr. Bell is now in priv- 
ate practice in South Bend, and is one 
of six Negro doctors on the staff of 189. 

Things haven’t worked as easily for 
Dr. Rutherford Allison, a former in- 
terne, who is setting up a practice in 
the area at Michigan City, Indiana. He 
was refused a residence and told, “If 
you wouldn’t say you were a Negro, 
(Dr. Allison is light-skinned.) we’d rent 
to you.” 


NO PERCENTAGE ON PATIENTS 


St. Joseph’s keeps no percentage on 
the number of Negro patients. It is 
probably true, Sister Nazarita says, that 
there are a large proportion of charity 
cases among the non-white group and 
collections are often more difficult. But 
that is tied to the limited job opportu- 
nities for South Bend Negroes. 


ADVERSE COMMENT—RARE 


Patients have rarely commented ad- 
versely about the interracial staff. Oc- 
casionally there has been an expression 
of appreciation that the staff is inter- 
racial. A patient refused to drink from 
a pitcher of water one of the Negro 
aides brought to her, on one occasion. 
The pitcher was returned to the nurses’ 
station and taken back into the room 
without comment, shortly afterward. 


INCIDENT SETS POLICY 


White and Negro patients are mixed 
in the three and four bed wards; more 
rarely are they combined in the two- 
bed rooms. There is one well-remem- 
bered incident where the latter caused 
trouble. Two patients were due for sur- 
gery—one white and one Negro. The 
Negro patient arrived first and was put 
into the one available two-bed room. 
When her white roommate arrived and 
found a Negro patient in the bed beside 
her, she and her husband put on a loud 
and belligerent scene, not only in the 
room but all through the halls. Feelings 
became so intense that for the health of 
both parties, the white woman was re- 
moved to an isolated emergency bed on 
the maternity floor. 


“The whole matter irked me,” Sr. 
Nazarita admits. “There was a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether or not we 
should tell the second woman that she 
would be rooming with a Negro ahead 
of time. I felt that if we did we should 
be saying ‘We’re sorry you have to room 
with a Negro’ or ‘you are getting second 
rate service this time’. So we didn’t.” 


But a policy was set for the future. If 
a patient being admitted doesn’t want 
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to accept accommodations with either a 
Negro or a white person, when that is 
the most convenient arrangement for 
the hospital, then they are not accepted. 


ONLY HUMAN PROBLEMS 

A tense situation like this could be a 
discouragement, but seen in the per- 
spective of Sister Nazarita, it is only 
one of many human problems that arise 
in the running of a hospital. “Our 
questionnaire which goes out to patients 
often brings criticism between patient 
and patient and of employees when 
there is no interracial situation in- 
volved.” 

St. Joseph’s has found over and over 
again the importance of seeing prob- 
lems in the perspective of human prob- 
lems. Right now, the dietary depart- 
ment, with 21 white and 15 Negro work- 
ers and a Negro supervisor, has not 
been working as smoothly as the hos- 
pital administration thinks necessary. 
So the administration is getting in a 
personnel agency to make a survey of 
the work involved to find out what is 
hampering efficiency. 

As Sister Nazarita points out, “It 
would be so easy to say in this situation 
that it isn’t working because white and 
Negro workers can’t work together, or 
because the Negro supervisor is not ac- 
cepted by the white workers, or be- 
cause the Negroes won’t work as well 
with a Negro supervisor.” A _ casual 
judgment, however, makes Sister feel 
that none of these situations are the 
case. An objective study will clarify 
things and indicate needed changes. 


TWO SEMESTERS AT SOUTH BEND 

It was from Sister John Francis, Pub- 
licity Director of Holy Cross Central, 
that I learned more about the college- 
level nursing school and the other hos- 
pitals associated with St. Joseph’s in 
South Bend. Students from all the hos- 
pital units take their two semesters of 
the social and basic sciences at the 
South Bend units. This fall, a Negro 
graduate, Amelia Fields, joins the Holy 
Cross Central faculty. 


INTER-CAMPUS COUNCIL 

Last May, its student group was host 
to the Inter-campus Council on Human 
Relations, at which such topics as 
Foreign Students in America, Social 
Relationships between the Campuses, 
and Problems of the Young Migrant 
Worker of the Area were discussed. 
Sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, the organization 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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The staff at St. Joseph’s Hospital, South Bend, Indiana, is integrated. The 
interne is Dr. Quintin Abellera. Jean Kingsbury is the nurse at the right. 
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“American Way” Bogs Down in Santa Ana 


A PHYSICIAN who is also an Olym- 
pic diving champion and winner of 
America’s highest award for sportsman- 
ship, has twice been refused homes in 
Southern California because of his Ko- 
rean ancestry. Sammy Lee, a 35-year- 
old Army doctor and eye, ear, nose and 
throat specialist, has been refused sales 
by real estate agents in Garden Grove, 
a new residential development near 
Santa Ana, California. 

Lee said the dealer told him, “I’m 


sorry, doctor, but I have to eat, and 
I’'d lose my job for selling to a non- 
white.” 

As a result of this, telegrams have 
poured in on Dr. Lee from all over the 
country, many of them inviting him to 
settle in various sections of the United 
States. 

Lee has made a special tour on be- 
half of the State Department to 12 
countries in the Far East, to tell them 
about the American way of life. 


Mississippi Vote Probe 


HE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT is un- 

dertaking an investigation into what 
it terms “numerous complaints” that 
Negroes in Mississippi, “though regis- 
tered and otherwise qualified were de- 
nied the right to participate” in the 
August 2 and August 23 Mississippi pri- 


4MTPELEVISION PROGRAMS which 

regularly depend on racial, reli- 
gious or nationality themes are no long- 
er good advertising risks” according to 
the Madison Avenue SEC. This group, 
a fraternity of advertisers who control 
most of the nation’s advertising dollars, 
give as a reason for this conclusion the 
fact that the latest generation of adults 
are made uneasy by such shows as 


mary elections. 


Attorney General Brownell stated 
that if the investigation “discloses that 
any citizen has been deprived of his 
constitutional rights, immediate and 
vigorous action will follow.” 


Does Amos‘n’ Andy Make You Feel Uncomfortable? 


Amos ‘n’ Andy or Molly Goldberg. 
Whether they believe in equality or not, 
T.V. viewers have been educated away 
from individual distinctions that might 
lead to bigotry. They are uncomfortable 
with them. 


Several advertising agencies on Mad- 
ison Avenue are said to be shying away 
from such shows this fall. 


New Orleans Priest Says 
Integration in Three Years 


LL CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN THE 

SOUTH will be racially integrated 
within two or three years, a New Or- 
leans priest-educator believes. 

This view was given in a recent talk 
by the Rev. Louis J. Twomey, of Loy- 
ola University in New Orleans. 

Father Twomey also thinks that 75 
per cent of the public schools in the 
South will conform to the Supreme 
Court’s ruling within five years. 

The remaining 25 per cent of the pub- 


lic schools “will be difficult” said Fa- 
ther Twomey, himself Southern-born. 
But he added, “The motion is definitely 
forward. Thunderous rear-guard actions 
are being fought but they are rear- 
guard actions. On hundreds of cam- 
puses young Southerners are sick and 
tired of it all. The old-line politicians 
are in there on a white supremacy plat- 
form and once that ceases to have any 
appeal they will be through.” 


Negro Groups Ask Citizen Councils Investigation 


N INVESTIGATION of Texas’ seg- 
regationist Citizens Councils has 
been requested of the Justice Depart- 


ment by some 50 Texas Negro organiza- 
tions. 


COUNCILS ORGANIZED 
TO INTIMIDATE 

“We think the Citizens Councils are 
intimidating citizens. They are un- 
American and undemocratic,” said the 
Negro groups in a letter to Attorney 
General Brownell. 


Their view was seconded by the Rev. 
C. William Black, chairman of the Com- 
mission on Social Justice of the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention, represent- 
ing some 2,500,000 Baptists. 


“These councils specifically are de- 
signed to intimidate Negroes and they 
are creating a state of fear and suffer- 
ing in several Southern states,” the 
Rev. Mr. Black said. 


The Citizens Councils have been 
formed in Texas at Orange, Fort Worth, 
Kilgore, Gilmer, Big Spring and Dallas. 


CIO Sponsors Open Occupancy Housing 


N INTEGRATED COMMUNITY of 
5,268 homes is being sponsored by 

the CIO United Auto Workers, for em- 
ployees of the new Ford assembly plant 
at Milpitas, California. Construction on 
the new $3,000,000 project is scheduled 


to start soon. 

The UAW-CIO said its interest in the 
development stemmed from the need 
for low-cost housing without unwritten 
racial restrictions. 

—Tom Suess 





Integration in Hospitals 


(Continued from page 3) 


is made up of students from the two 
South Bend nursing schools, Holy Cross 
and Memorial, and from St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Notre Dame University and Indi- 
ana University. 


DATING 


“We haven’t had any interracial dat- 
ting,” Sister John Francis noted as an 
aside. “Is that a policy?” I questioned. 
Sister replied that it has just never 
seemed to happen at student affairs. 


ANDERSON RECEIVES AWARD 

In the three Indiana hospitals, in- 
tegration proceeds well in Sister’s esti- 
mation. A testament to this is the fact 
that the Anderson hospital was given 
an award in 1954 by its local Urban 
League for good policies. The Kokomo 
branch has a Negro professional librar- 
ian and a Negro social director on its 
staff. 


“HAVEN'T WANTED AN INCIDENT” 


In the two Illinois hospitals, the situ- 
ation isn’t as easy, she concedes. “We 
have sent Negroes among the students 
who go to Jacksonville for their curri- 
culum in rural nursing, but we haven’t 
dared to send them to Cairo. We haven’t 
wanted an incident.” 

Remembering the recent study, 
Schools in Transition (Edited by Robin 
M. Williams Jr. and Margaret W. Ryan; 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1954) which gives a lengthy study of 
Illinois’ southern-most city led me to 
consider for a moment Sister’s remark 
and the one which followed, “You have 
to go there and live before you can 
make a judgment.” 


CAIRO—SICK CITY 


The school desegregation study says, 
“Cairo has been described as a sick city, 
not only by outsiders but by some resi- 
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dents themselves ... Many factors... 
converge to make of this problem (de- 
segregation) an issue almost impossible 
of amicable settlement.” It goes on to 
note: “The Negro who refused to accept 
an inferior position as his natural heri- 
tage was branded as an ‘irresponsible 
outsider’ by many people, Negre and 
white.” This latter fact may explain 
why the hospital interprets as progress 
the requirement that Negroes and 
whites use the same front door. 


CAIRO HOSPITAL— 
GREAT CONCERN 


It is the Cairo hospital which is the 
great concern of the Holy Cross Central 
School of Nursing. Facilities, Negro and 
white, are for the most part segregated 
and unequal. The small number of nurs- 
ing students from Cairo and the small- 
er number on a college level means 
that few students come to South Bend 
for preliminary training. In Jackson- 
ville, centrally-located in Illinois, the 
community feeling is not as intense. 


HOW TO INTEGRATE? 


The matter of how the Illinois hos- 
pitals can be integrated is being fully 
considered. Perhaps the employment of 
non-whites on the faculties of the var- 
ious units—already an established 
policy—will hasten the relief of ten- 
sions. It could be a first step in the 
move toward integration. The recent 
Illinois law denying tax-exemption to 
hospitals where there is proven discrim- 
ination might be a help toward speed- 
ing the acceptance of all on an equal 
basis. 


ONLY TWO CHICAGO 
HOSPITALS COMPARE 


When a Catholic hospital makes news 
because it is following Christ-like and 
democratic prniciples, it is a strange 


commentary on our society. Yet that is 
what St. Joseph’s, South Bend is doing 
for its experience, if not unique, is rare. 
There are only two private hospitals of 
the 61 in Chicago that compare favor- 
ably with it, a recent survey shows.* 


SEGREGATION MEANS 
SECOND-RATE CARE 


Hospital facilities are in increasing 
short supply the nation over. Study 
after study show that racial segregation 
in any degree makes for second-rate 
treatment of Negroes’ health needs. 
Vast inequalities for Negroes exist. 
They are reflected all the way from a 
grossly higher infant mortality rate to 
a lower life expectancy. 


St. Joseph’s has taken steps to root 
out all forms of discrimination in its 
hospital. It has spoken out because its 
interracial staff has worked well in a 
field where that kind of policy finds a 
halting acceptance. Because principles 
have been more fully practiced, the 
path toward the kind of acceptance 
Christ would want may be less hesitant 
in Chicago. And it will probably come 
more rapidly in Cairo. 


—Betty Schneider 


WHAT COLOR ARE YOUR GERMS? 
* (“What Color Are Your Germs,” a study 


of racial discrimination as practiced by Chi- 
cago hospitals was published recently by 
the Committee to End Discrimination in 
Chicago Medical Institutions. It concludes: 
“What remains is for the people of Chicago 
to recognize that this is not exclusively a 
Negro health problem but a public health 
problem.” It may be obtained by writing 
Mrs. Moreau, 5342 Kimbark. Copies cost 
ten cents each, or eight cents in lots of 


twenty-five or more.) 
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NURSE CLAUDIA WELCH PHILLIPS A 
DAME STUDENT WHO WAS HOSPI’' 
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L'EAU VIVE 
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-- Living Waters 





One of the two residences at L’Eau Vive. This home provides living quarters 
for the men staying at the center. 


O THE CASUAL VISITOR, it might 

be just another lodging place for stu- 
dents, select because it is outside the 
city. Or it could remind one of an In- 
ternational House at a big American 
university. But to Harry McDonald, 
who told us about it at Friendship 
House recently, L’Eau Vive is some- 
thing more. It is an experience in liv- 
ing. 

Harry, who was on a visit to his home 
in LaGrange, Illinois, is returning this 
fall. In a calm, enthusiastic manner that 


spoke for the year spent at the study 
and retreat center twenty miles outside 
Paris, he told us how he came to live at 
L’Eau Vive. “Finding it” he noted, “is 
like finding ‘living waters’, the English 
translation of its name.” 


L’Eau Vive attempts to be a “modern 
school of wisdom,” its present director, 
John Vonier, says. It was begun in 1946 
by Pere Thomas Phillipe. The idea in 
the minds of Pere Thomas and the 
group of lay people with whom he was 
working, was to begin a center of good 


will that would be open to anyone who 
wanted to come and join in the simple 
community life. 


TO RISE ABOVE BARRIERS 


Here Christians and non Christians 
could be welcomed as well as people of 
all races and nationalities. Here they 
could come to live and to study. Here 
they could meet Thomist philosophy, 
theology and spirituality. Here, it was 
hoped they might deepen their spiritual 
lives and rise above the barriers separ- 
ating their countries. By building unity 
in the miniature world of L’Eau Vive, 
they could bring back to the countries 
from which they come an idea of the 
spiritual unity the world needs. 


L’EAU VIVE—A 
MINIATURE WORLD 

According to Harry McDonald, L’Eau 
Vive has really lived up to the expecta- 
tions of its founders. It really is a mini- 
ature world. This past year, people from 
fifteen different nationalities lived at 
the Center. It included Americans, Bel- 
gians, French, Canadians, Chinese, 
Egyptians, French, Germans, Italians, 
Japanese, Mexicans, Paraguayans, Ru- 
manians, Syrians, Arabians and Viet- 
namese. “Last year, there was a Japa- 
nese priest, and there have been Mos- 
lems,” noted Harry. “Of the sixty in 
residence, the majority were students 
from universities in Paris or from the 
neighboring Dominican college of “Le 
Saulchoir.” 


FAMILIES WELCOME TOO 

L’Eau Vive is not only for men stu- 
dents however. There are workers liv- 
ing at the Center, and there are women 





residents as well as several families. 
Bob Lax, a roving editor of Jubilee 
magazine, and at one time a staff-work- 
er of Friendship House frequently visits 
the group. 

Life at L’Eau Vive is not a highly- 
scheduled one. Residents are free to at- 
tend, as they choose, the various con- 
ferences held evenings and over the 
weekend. Daily Mass is available and 
there is compline every evening, after 
which silence is recommended. 


KEYNOTE IS SIMPLICITY 

“The keynote is simplicity,” says 
Harry. All different kinds of people live 
a community life in the spirit of the 
Gospels. Humility and dedication to 
Mary are emphasized. At the same time, 
lectures and discussions aim at giving 
the truth, and showing the errors in 
modern philosophies. Above all, Harry 
says, the attempt is “to teach us to 
pray.” The whole environment is favor- 
able to prayer, study, reflection and ex- 
change of ideas. 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 

Our practical questions were answer- 
ed too. To the query about financing, 
we were told that each resident pays 
$1.50 a day, the minimum at which the 
Center can run. The Center has the 
ecclesiatical approval of the Bishop of 
Versailles and the Most Reverend Jean 
Rupp, who is appointed by the Holy See 
to be in-charge of foreign residents in 
France. Its core group, which is called 
L’Eau Vive, are a lay group who do not 
necessarily live at the Center but who 
are responsible for it. 

To find out more about it, we were 
told “Write to: 


The Secretary 
L’Eau Vive 
Soisy-sur Seine 

S. et. O., France.” 
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A One Girl Protest 


Ann Stull rides the Jim Crow section in a Greyhound going through Tennessee. 





Ann Stull 


HE BUS DRIVER came back twice. 

The second time his tone was very 
cool as he said, “This section is where 
the colored sit. Would you please move 
up to the front of the bus?” I indicated 
my books, papers, etc., spread over the 
seat and said again that I was all set- 
tled, thank you. “Furthermore isn’t it 
true that I can sit anywhere on the 
bus? Anyway, I would just rather sit 
where I am.” 

“Well, I’d rather you wouldn’t,” he 
snapped as he turned and headed out 
of the bus. This time I was a little 
frightened. I wondered if he was going 
for the manager or the police. During 
the five minutes he was gone my imag- 
ination conjured up a dozen possible 
scenes. 

I had hoped when I first got on the 
bus in Memphis and sat two seats from 
the back that everything would go as 


smoothly as it did in Shreveport. The 
bus driver there either hadn’t noticed 
where I sat or didn’t care. And Memphis 
was further north than Shreveport. 
Surely all would be well. However as 
the Memphis driver came down the 
aisle to put up a passenger’s bag, he 
spied me. I was sitting across the aisle 
from a Negro lady and in back of a 
Negro gentleman. 


BUS DRIVER SUGGESTS 
MOVE TO FRONT 

Our first exchange had been cordial. 
“Would you mind sitting up in front?” 
“No thank you, I’m all settled.” But this 
second time he was clipped and deter- 
mined. As he turned to walk out the 
second time, the Negro lady across the 
aisle spoke up. 

“Why he can’t make you do that. I 
work for a lawyer in Chicago. I know 
you can sit anyplace on a bus you 
want.” (In 1946 the Supreme Court, in 
Morgan v. Virginia, threw out a state 
law requiring segregation on a bus 
crossing a state line.) 


“NEVER COME SOUTH” 

We began to chat. She mentioned 
that she had just been visiting her 
mother in Mississippi. For ten years the 
lady had lived in Chicago. “I can’t get 


out of this place fast enough. I never 
come south unless I just have to.” I 
was beginning to make similar resolu- 
tions when the bus driver got back on 
and slammed the door. 


Off we went toward St. Louis. At the 
bus stops on the way he was as courte- 
ous to me as to everyone else. It made 
me wonder whether this thing was real- 
ly a part of him or if he had just been 
following orders from higher up when 
he tried to maintain segregation. Maybe 
he was even hoping that the pattern 
would be broken so that he wouldn’t 
have this extra job to do. 


ST. LOUIS FEELS LIKE 
PROMISED LAND 

When we reached St. Louis, it seemed 
a little like the Promised Land. NO 
DOUBLE FACILITIES. I tried to figure 
out whether I’d accomplished any good 
by sitting in the “colored section.” I de- 
cided maybe I had. 

This is a situation where the courts 
are on our side. However the social pat- 
tern of segregation still carries on. It 
can be broken only by individuals and 
groups going out of their way to break 
it. To break it so that Negro Americans 
will no longer suffer the inconvenience, 
annoyance, and humiliation of segre- 
gated seating. 
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Jubilee Editors Say: 


“There are certain contemporary issues in which may be seen, magnified and ines- 
capable, the timeless Christian proposition that man is his brother’s keeper. Such 
an issue is the interracial question, most pointedly as it affects whites and Negroes. 
. . . When JUBILEE decided to publish the first special issue in its history, it was 
with the conviction that Catholics and all men concerned with justice stand in 
urgent need of clarity on so vital a subject as the racial one.” 


COMMUNITY Says: 


“Not to be missed.” Order from 


Jubilee, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


Price 35 cents. Subscription rate, $4.00 per year. 





New York 


Summer Visitors 


SITORS IN NEW YORK this last 

summer were many and varied. 
Some came just to talk. Others offered 
their time during vacation periods. 
These were particularly welcome, for 
summer is our vacation time too, and 
we are usually short-staffed. 

This summer our visiting volunteers 
included Maureen Erskine, who is an 
ex-marine officer from La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia; Theresa Harris of Chicopee 
Falls, Massachusetts on her vacation 
from college; Jacqueline Chooljian of 
Forest Hills; and Eleanor Karvelis from 
Waterbury, Conn. Some stayed a week. 
Some are still with us from July. They 
cooked, cleaned, visited families, pray- 
ed, talked, and recreated with us. 

All were appalled at the conditions 
they found in our neighborhood. There 
was the Davis family, desperately seek- 
ing new quarters because they were be- 
ing forced from a rooming house on the 
housing site about to be torn down. 
They lived in one room on the second 
floor. 

For the last two weeks of their stay 
the first floor was flooded because petty 
thieves had torn the plumbing fixtures 
from the walls. The building was filled 
with the mustiness of soaked wood and 
odors of human waste. One window 
was out, and their belongings were wet 
from the recent hurricane. 


FAMILY OF FOUR SLEEPS IN CAR 

They wouldn’t stay in the building at 
night for fear of the alchoholics and 
dope addicts who congregate in the 
empty buildings. Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
and their two small children had been 
sleeping in their old car for three 
nights when we contacted them. Bar- 
bara, a three year old, had a deep burn 
in her cheek—someone had carelessly 
thrown a cigarette in the car window 
one night. 

For the last week their gas was cut 
off because of a leak. One day we went 
to see them, and they were gone. No 
one knew just where. “Somewhere up- 
town” was the most definite reply we 


could get. So it is with many victims 
of this kind of “slum clearance.” 

Two auditors from the Housing and 
Home Finance came and wanted our 
story on Title I Housing Relocation. We 
gave them both barrels. 

We told of the harassment of tenants 
by the Godfrey Nurse Corporation in 
their effort to dodge relocating respon- 
sibility. The Godfrey Nurse Corporation 
is the developer of a private housing 
project near us. Part of the cost of the 
development is absorbed by the city 
and federal government. Some 2,400 
people originally lived on the three 
block area. 


RENTS DOUBLED 

We pray that a good result will be 
forthcoming from the auditors’ visit, 
but have learned from experience not 
to hope for too much. Recently the 
State Rent Commission issued orders 
from the local office doubling rents in 
six site buildings. The landlord had 
claimed that all housing violations were 
removed and that there had been sub- 
stantial improvement of the premises. 
We see few signs of these improve- 
ments, but many signs of existing vio- 
lations. 

Four Legion of Mary members, 
Brooklyn Praesidium, came one Satur- 
day. One of them had some extra time, 
and now he helps me distribute men’s 
clothing on Tuesday night. 

There is some danger in putting a 
new volunteer in the clothing room, es- 
pecially if the person has had no con- 
tact with the Negro group as a whole. 
It is necessary to counteract the one- 
sided experience so that the truth may 
be seen, namely, that all strata exist in 
the Negro group just as in any other 
group. 


MEN WITHOUT HOPE 


Many of the men who come for 
clothes fit the false stereotypes so well. 
They are the men without hope. The 
alcoholics, the cripples, the outcasts. 
Their problems intensified by prejudice. 
Those who either can’t find work or 


“Sacrifice for Isaac” © 
carved from a : 
stump by LeRoy 
Setziol. Setziol’s 
work was on 
exhibition at a 
silver tea given for 
Friendship House 
by Mr. and Mrs. 
R. L. Prentis, 
Portland, Oregon. 


don’t seek it for lack of motivation. 
They are demoralized, reacting almost 
exclusively to animal stimuli like sex, 
hunger, thirst, the need for muscle 
movement. Friendship House can do 
little for them. We can give them a 
sandwich and a clean shirt or shoes. 
And pray and love them as “other 
Christs.” 


Often our visitors wonder aloud 
whether these men are victims of cir- 
cumstance or whether they cause their 
own trouble. In the back of their mind 
is a distinction between the “deserving” 
and the “undeserving” poor. This is a 
misleading tangent for the Christian. 


It is humanity that Christ serves, and 
Christ in humanity that we are expect- 
ed to serve. Different problems demand 
different responses, but all problems de- 
mand some response from the Christian 
society. 








(Photo—Courtesy, Oregon yournal!) 


A young German college teacher 
came to watch and participate a little. 
Mary Kay Rowland and Elsie Whitty, 
who are on the staff of Madonna House 
in Canada, accompanied us on some 
housing visits. 

Priests came also, from New York 
and Brooklyn parishes, from Catholic 
University. One, recently ordained at 
Maria Laach Monastery in Germany, 
stopped in Harlem especially so that 
we could assist at Holy Mass which he 
offered for us and our work. And of 
course we had many, many visitors at 
the wedding and reception of Bob Shay 
and Patricia Mogon Shay on Septem- 
ber 3. 

Many visitors came to Harlem 
Friendship House this last summer, and 
we were glad to receive them. God 
bless them all. We hope they profited 
as much as we did. 

—Barry Shay 





Washington 


A Backward Glance 


RIENDSHIP HOUSE CARRIES ON 

from convention to convention, so in 
a certain sense October rather than 
January marks the beginning of our 
new year. 


BUSY AT BURNLEY 

To start with last things first, our 
farm in Burnley, Virginia was the scene 
of as full a season’s activity as one could 
prudently pack in between May and 
October. In October it played host to 
the Friendship House national conven- 
tion. 

Previously at the farm we had— 
among the planned activities—six study 
weekends, three children’s camps, two 
retreats, including the joint New York 
and Washington staff retreat, and a vol- 
unteer vacation period. 

We started in spring with a flock of 
50 chickens; and ended with Sunday 
dinners and omelets late in the sum- 
mer. Our garden kept us supplied with 
fresh vegetables. In September we were 
busy chopping wood for the big fire- 
place because fall weather is brisk in 
Virginia. 

And in September Loretta Butler left 
our staff to work as principal of a par- 
ochial grade school in New Orleans. 


A HARD WINTER 

Looking a little further back, the 
Center and many of our neighbors en- 
dured a difficult winter and spring. The 
physical surroundings of the Center 
aren’t too depressed, but within a few 
square blocks of us there are people 
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who live in near destitution. In our pe- 
riod of financial crisis we shared their 
plight personally to some extent. Our 
rent and fuel bills piled up, but some- 
how got paid. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS 


Every Sunday we sold the Catholic 
Interracialist at parish churches. What- 
ever money we got bought our food for 
the week . sometimes we had to 
water the soup a little. 

This year we again testified before 
the House and Senate appropriations 
committees to the grave inadequacy of 
public and private relief in the District. 


THE CRYSTAL BALL 


And now a slight glance ahead. At a 
recent meeting of the volunteers we 
discussed possible volunteer projects 
for the coming year. The two areas we 
decided to concentrate on are work in 
the immediate community and employ- 
ment in the District. 

We hope to make more of our neigh- 
bors aware of our work. We’ll encour- 
age them to attend our regular Monday 
night meetings and to become readers 
of Community. 

St. Peter Claver Center has already 
begun work on a plan which would 
bring about fairer employment prac- 
tices within the District. Since the plan 
is yet unexecuted, however, we will 
leave its elaboration to another report- 
er. Provided, of course, the plan suc- 
ceeds! —Jim Guinan 


Chicago 


A Community Reacts to Tragedy 


HE CHIEF TOPIC OF CONVERSA- 

TION in our south side community 
last month was the death of Emmett 
Till. There were varied reactions—some 
of them not good. Emmett was the 14 
year old Negro boy from Chicago who 
was murdered in Mississippi after he 
whistled at a white woman. Carrie 
Jones, a Chicago staff worker, said that 
he had been a friend of her brother. 

The wake was held at Roberts Tem- 
ple Church of God only a few blocks 
from Friendship House. There were so 
many cars, crowds, and policemen 
around that it looked like a fire. From 
Friday until the burial on Tuesday, 
over 100,000 people came to view the 
body. 

Mrs. Mamie Bradley, Emmett’s moth- 
er, disregarded the advice of the un- 
dertaker and had the cover of the cas- 
ket open so that people could see the 
beaten and mis-shapen face. “I want 
everyone to see what they did to my 
boy.” 

MOTHER SAYS, “NOT BITTER” 


But she added, “I’m not bitter against 
the white people. The color of a per- 
son’s skin has never made any differ- 
ence to me. There are good and bad in 
both races.” 

I went over on Saturday so that as 
a member of a group working for in- 
terracial justice I could express my 
sympathy. I was the only white person 
in the block-long line. Communists 
were distributing their literature, try- 


ing to use the death for their own ends. 

Many of the people who saw the body 
were not as charitable as Mrs. Brad- 
ley. The incident brought out old fears 
and bitterness. One teenager came 
home and told his brother, “We ought 
to go down to Mississippi and lynch 
some of those whites.” 

On Sunday I heard two ladies down 
the street talking. One said, “His moth- 
er ought to of knowed better than to 
send him down there for vacation. She 
knows the way they treat us down 
there.” 


“THEY SAY WE SHOULDN’T 
GET MAD” 

A speaker at the NAACP rally said, 
“They say we shouldn’t get mad, but I 
think we should be mad—mad all 
through. We should get mad enough to 
see that it doesn’t happen again.” He 
ended with a plea for memberships so 
that the legal battle against discrimina- 
tion could be carried on. 

One would hope that if such a terri- 
ble thing as Emmett Till’s death had to 
happen, that at least it would bring 
some positive results. Maybe it would 
shock people into an awareness that 
violence is a direct and inevitable prod- 
uct of racism. Maybe it would bind 
them together in work for justice. 

But the results we saw seemed bad. 
The gap between race and race had 
widened. Only love, a Christ-like love 
that translates principles into action, 
can build the bridge between them. 


COMMUNITY 








The Strange Career of Jim Crow 





THE STRANGE CAREER OF JIM 
CROW, by C. Vann Woodward. New 
York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1955. 155 
Pp., price $2.50. 


HERE IS IN THIS COUNTRY a 

popular opinion, held by Northern- 
ers and Southerners alike, even by 
those who are tolerably familiar with 
the history of race relations, that Jim 
Crow laws and policies of segregation 
followed hard upon the departure of 
the Northern occupation forces at the 
end of the Reconstruction era. In The 
Strange Career of Jim Crow, Professor 
C. Vann Woodward of Johns Hopkins 
University undertakes to debunk this 
fable in one of the most fascinating his- 
torical treatises it has ever been our 
pleasure to read. 


FIRST CLASS SPY-STORY 


With a fine style and a pace reminis- 
cent of a first-class spy story he traces 
the course of Jim Crow-ism from 1877 
(the end of Reconstruction) to the pres- 
ent. He writes, as he says, of one as- 
pect of the “twilight zone that lies be- 
tween living memory and written his- 
tory [which] is one of the favorite 
breeding places of mythology.” It is 
indeed a revelation to learn, not only 
what actually happened in that twi- 
light, but also the circumstances that 
gave rise to this particular myth. 


FREEDMEN GIVEN RIGHTS 

When, at the end of the Reconstruc- 
tion, the South returned to self-govern- 
ment, her primary aim was to attain 
once more the prosperity of her pre- 
war days and the respect of her fel- 
low-countrymen and the world. Many 
of the leaders she chose were naturally 
enough the same men who had led her 
in the war and through its trying after- 
math. They were for the most part 
members of the old aristocracy, men of 
culture, honor, courage and foresight. 
Recognizing that the old order was 
past, almost all of them made every 
effort to ensure the Negro freedmen 
their newly acquired rights, and were 
far more effective than some of the 
more idealistic but imprudent aboli- 
tionists in providing them with educa- 
tion and training. 


FRIENDSHIP AND RESPECT 
GAINED 

During this era, which has been 
called the Redemption, Northern lib- 
erals and philanthropists regarded the 
whole South with considerable suspi- 
cion, and several of them journeyed 
thither with the express purpose of un- 
earthing bones of contention. They re- 
turned to report with astonishment that 
the Southern states had not only out- 
distanced the Reconstruction govern- 
ments in liberal race relations, but were 
in some respects well ahead of their 
Northern neighbors. Negroes were ap- 
pointed to many minor posts, and were 
also appointed or elected to a number 
of state and national positions. Further- 
more, the members of the two races 
gave every indication of holding each 
other in friendship and respect to a de- 
gree that not only surprised but even 
displeased some of the visitors, includ- 
ing one foreign diplomat. 


“SERVED IN PUBLIC PLACES, 
EVERYWHERE” 

One of the most revealing reports is 
the correspondence of a Negro news- 
paperman, T. McCants Stewart, to the 


New York Freeman in 1885. Visiting 
his native South Carolina and other 
seaboard states after a ten-year ab- 
sence, he admits that he set out with 
an almost visible chip on his shoulder. 
But it was scarcely joggled, and he was 
able to rejoice in the liberal advance- 
ment of “our blessed section” (i.e., 
South Carolina), for he had watched a 
review of Negro troops, seen a Negro 
policeman arrest a white man, and been 
served in public places everywhere he 
went “more politely ... than in some 
parts of New England.” 


TIDE OF RACISM 

But the tide of racism had already 
begun to rise, for it was in that same 
year that a bill for segregated travel- 
ing facilities was first introduced be- 
fore the South Carolina legislature. In 
rural areas and the poorer sections of 
the cities lynchings and riots were on 
the increase, and the voice of white 
supremacy was heard more and more 
frequently. It took a long time to come 
to actual leadership, for the Old Guard 
conservatives regarded it with con- 
tempt, or, dangerously, disregarded it 
altogether, but circumstances played 
into its hands and gave it eventual 
victory. Political dissension and corrup- 
tion, agricultural depression, labor ex- 
ploitation, old prejudices and new dis- 
contents combined to overthrow the 
“Redeemers,” and the political and le- 
gal course of the South underwent a 
remarkable about-face. 


LAST SHOT OF THE 
“REDEMPTION” 

Perhaps the most interesting exam- 
ples that Professor Woodward uses to 
demonstrate this change are quotations 
from editorials in the Charleston News 
and Courier, one of the South’s oldest 
and most respected newspapers. Apro- 
pos the segregation bill of 1885, men- 
tioned above, it stated that “It is a 
great deal pleasanter to travel with re- 
spectable and well-behaved colored 
people than with unmannerly and ruf- 





fianly white men.” In 1897 it proposed 
segregated cars or apartments for the 
latter group rather than for Negroes, 
and added, “We have no more need of 
a Jim Crow system this year than we 
had last, and a great deal less than we 
had twenty or thirty years ago.” But 
that was the last shot of the “Redemp- 
tion.” 


NO ROOM FOR NEGROES 


In 1906 the News and Courier was 
advocating mass deportation of the 
Negroes, and stated, “Separation of 
the races is the only radical solution of 
the Negro problem in this country. 
There is no room for them (the Ne- 
groes) here.” 

In the North as well as the South 
white supremacy had triumphed, and 
all too often acted with the ugly energy 
of a coward in jumping the harder on 
the Negro as he was forced lower. Well 
after World War I lynching, race riots, 
legal and extra-legal segregation pol- 
icies flourished. 


THE TREND CHANGES 


Just what caused the tide to turn 
again, racism to ebb and humanitarian 
and democratic principles to gain, is 
difficult to say. Perhaps one of the 
strongest forces was the appalling par- 
allel, too obvious to be missed, of Hit- 
ler’s “Master Race” theory and that of 
white supremacy. At any rate, the 
change certainly took place, even more 
rapidly than the earlier one. Professor 
Woodward outlines the progress of the 
past few years in the last chapter of his 
book. 


CAUTIOUS OPTIMISM 

A Southerner, Professor Woodward 
has had the opportunity to observe 
much of what he has written about. If 
a cautious and guarded note of opti- 
mism appears toward the end of the 
book, it is balanced by a backward 
glance over the very strange career of 
Jim Crow. Encouraging as we may find 
the recent course of race relations, we 
would do well to adopt the author’s 
caution, for history does sometimes 
repeat itself. 

—Anne Townley Brooks 





Readers Write 


Dear Editor: | had the good fortune of finding your paper in St. Anne’s Church in the heart 
of a poor Mexican, Negro district. Enclosed please find subscription sum. 
Best wishes, 





JAMES F. MAHANEY 
Santa Monica, California 


Dear Editor: Your publication is getting better all the time. From the technical standpoint, | 
would say that it has pushed into the top bracket of Catholic publications. 


In Christ, 
FATHER MICHAEL LENSING, 0.S.B. 
New Subiaco Abbey 
Subiaco, Arkansas 


Dear Editor: | would like to express my pleasure at your change of name to Community. | have 
a number of Negro friends but have been reluctant to leave this paper in view when they 
were visiting, as the title sounded to me like a professional social worker approach, if you know 
what | mean, though | know you are not at all like that in reality. 

The name Community indicates to me an interest in Negroes because they are part of 
the human community and keeps the whole thing in proportion. | will therefore be pleased if 
my friends see the paper now, for | never doubted that they would be interested in its contents. 

Yours sincerely, 
GENEVIEVE C. HOLDEN (Mrs. J. N. D.) 
Toronto, Canada 


Dear Editor: If there is any area in this U.S.A. which could profit by the principles set down 
in the paper, it is this area where | am now. My parish (not canonically, but in fact) takes in 
one full county and part of another. The population is about 50 thousand plus, in an area of 
1,500 square miles. There are 58 Catholics in this great area. Nothing ever appears in the 
local papers or over the local radio which has any evidence of Catholic principles, except by 
accident. But in talking with many of the people they have shown sympathy, at least, for 
Catholic principles, even in the interracial field. This is a comforting sign. 
Fraternally in Christ, 
Southern Priest 


Dear Editor: | look forward every month to the paper, and sincerely feel that the new format 
and content are excellent. Some of the contents have been real revelations to Catholic friends 
of mine, and for all of us, you keep us thinking and on our toes. 

Would it be at all possible for you to have even more articles about the moral aspects of 
segregation and discrimination, and perhaps an article or two, giving your support from the 


Hierarchy? 
Sincerely, 


JOHN COSKRAN 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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New York’s Valiant Slave 





PIERRE TOUSSAINT. By Arthur and 
Elizabeth Sheehan. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York, 1955. 257 pp. $3.50. 


T WAS IN HAITI IN 1762 that Pierre 

Toussaint was born, one of the slaves 
of the French colonists who then ruled 
the island. As a young man, he was 
transported with his masters, the Ber- 
ard. family, who were fleeing the slave 
uprisings, to the cold, unfamiliar en- 
vironment of New York. 

From these unpromising beginnings 
came a lifetime of devoted service to 
God and man. Learning a trade as a 
hairdresser, Pierre, though still nom- 
inally the slave of the Berards, became 
in time their entire support. Prosper- 
ing in his trade, he began to aid liter- 
ally anyone who crossed his path. 


SUPPORT OF ORPHANAGES 


Pierre’s good works were many and 
varied. A daily communicant all his 
life at New York’s St. Peter’s parish, 
he also contributed to the building of 
other churches in the city. He sheltered 
a number of homeless Negro boys, sup- 
ported orphans, and raised a large part 
of the money for the building of the 


first Catholic orphanage in New York 
City. After its establishment, he con- 
tinued to take a personal interest in 
the orphans who were sheltered there. 

During the outbreaks of plague which 
periodically visited New York, Pierre 
took it upon himself to nurse the 
plague victims. 


A FRENCH REFUGEE, A NEGRO 
SLAVE, A SEMINARIAN 


He maintained a voluminous corre- 
spondence, and his letters frequently 
would include a sum of money to help 
some French refugee, poor Negro, 
struggling seminary student, or some 
other victim of straitened circum- 
stances. He was able to buy freedom 
from slavery for a number of Negroes, 
yet did not bother about his own legal 
status until Madame Berard, on her 
deathbed, gave him his freedom. 

Feeding the hungry, sheltering the 
homeless, visiting the sick and impris- 
oned, comforting the sorrowful: these 
were the daily acts of charity, large 
and small, which went to make up 
Toussaint’s life. 


DEATH AT 87 


After a lifetime spent in thus fulfill- 
ing Christ’s commands, Pierre Tous- 
saint died at the age of 87. His funeral 
was thronged with his friends and 
those whom he had aided. A number 
of eulogies of him appeared in the city’s 
periodicals. 

The lively, conversational style of 
this biography makes it as readable as 
a novel. It is the story of a man who 
wove refinement, intelligence and mo- 
rality into a beautiful Christian life. 

—Tom Suess 


Mexican-American Teenager 
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A CHILD LEARNS ENGLISH BY TALKING ABOUT HIS OWN EXPERI- 
ENCES. SCENE IN A FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, SCHOOL. 


ESSE IS A TYPICAL MEXICAN 

BOY from “Little Mexico” in a large 
midwestern city. The fellows in his par- 
atrooper outfit wouldn’t believe him 
when he told them that his neighbor- 
hood was like the one depicted in 
Blackboard Jungle—only milder in 
degree. 

He told them about the crowded out- 
dated, dilapidated houses owned by 
landlords deaf to complaints about re- 
pairs and building codes. Rents are 
way out of line for the condition of the 
homes. 


FAMILIES DOUBLE-UP 


Rents of $60.00 a month for three 
rooms, with utilities, and a bath shared 
with two or three other families are 
common. Some families have purchased 
homes in “Little Mexico” by doubling 
up with their relatives. A few families 
have been able to finance homes in bet- 
ter housing areas. These families have 
encountered discrimination but no or- 
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ganized pressure to give up their new 
homes. 


JUST LIKE BLACKBOARD JUNGLE 


One of the things that hit Jesse the 
most was the strong similarity of the 
way “his boys” felt about education, 
just like the boys in BLACKBOARD 
JUNGLE. Jesse left school at 16, the 
minimum age under state law. Like so 
many of his buddies, there was no push 
from home to keep in school. His par- 
ents did not speak English and with 
only a few years of education in Texas 
or Mexico did not realize the value 
placed on education in American cul- 
ture. 

There was no attempt at communi- 
cation between the parents and the 
school. When Jesse dropped out, neither 
the school counselor, teachers, or visit- 
ing teacher followed him up. As Jesse 
looks back on it he feels they checked 
him off as “just another Mexican.” 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE PAMPHLETS 


Five copies of our most popular pamphlets—use to give your friends 
and for schools, clubs, organizations, teachers and everyone. 
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Friendship House monthly paper 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE STAFF WORKERS 5? 
Staff worker’s life and why they work without salary 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE HAS WORK TO DO 5¢ 
A brief outline of many of Friendship House’s activities 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE EXPLAINS ITSELF 
The “why” of work in race relations 
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Jesse realizes his mistake now and 
has tried to convince some of the 
younger boys in the neighborhood to 
keep in school so they can make some- 
thing of themselves. The fellows active 
in sports are fortunate because the 
coaches see that they attend classes and 
keep up their studies to maintain their 
eligibility for the teams. 

The girls have a similar problem but 
tend to stay in school longer than the 
boys. Some of the teenagers feel the 
pressure of discrimination. They don’t 
take part in extra-curricular activities 
and lose interest in school. 


Jesse’s lack of education put him in 
the same catagory as the majority of 
the older Mexican men. Three main 
sources of jobs for them are the pack- 
ing houses, construction, and section 
crews on the railroad. The combination 
of discrimination and lack of education 
handicaps them in getting the better 
jobs even in these catagories. 

They have no Urban League to help 
them break into new fields and places 
of employment. They are afraid to bring 
their gripes to management and unions 
because they don’t know how to express 
themselves and jobs are too hard to get. 


“CHURCH IS FOR WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN” 


Jesse’s feeling about his Church is 
colored by past experiences. His Cath- 
olic religion has been one of fear. He 
remembers the long services in English 
and Spanish. Church going was for 
women and children, not for men. 
Colorful novenas took on more impor- 
tance than the actual Mass. 


BITTER MEMORIES 


He has many bitter memories about 
his national church. The tourists com- 
ing to get religion from “the poor peo- 
ple.” The church parties given by 
wealthier parishes for the “cute little 
Mexicans.” 

He has never been able to forget that 
the church contracted with a farmer to 
provide children and teenagers, ten 
years and up, to pick beans. The aver- 
age wages per day for these children 
were 50 cents to $2.00. There was no 
supervision. If you missed the bus, you 


walked home. The proceeds guaranteed 
the church for its recruitment went into 
the school building fund—a good cause 
in itself. Yet, the feeling that the church 
used him still remains. 

Jesse followed the example of the 
majority of teenage boys and men in 
his neighborhood and did not attend 
Mass. Occasionally Jesse discussed his 
religion with Dave McCarthy, a semi- 
narian. Dave was interested in the 
Mexican parish and gave his free time 
talking to the teenagers in the neigh- 
borhood. His influence helped many 
boys back to the church. 


SOCIAL WORKER HELPS 


But Jesse talked the most to a social 
worker who worked in the area and 
showed an interest in what he was do- 
ing. As result he used to bring many of 
his ideas and problems to her. Jesse 
liked to needle her by saying he didn’t 
need any religion. 


When Jesse went into the paratroop- 
ers. the social worker gave him a medal 
of the Holy Ghost and said she’d pray 
for him at daily Mass. It hit Jesse hard 
that someone was interested enough to 
do that for him. 


Home on furlough, Jesse sought out 
the social worker. He was scared of the 
paratroopers and wanted “to get myself 


straight with God.” He had seen the re- 
action of fellows in his outfit when they 
went to the sacraments. He wanted that 
peace but was afraid to go to confes- 
sion. 


POTENTIAL JESSES NEED HELP 
TO FIND THEMSELVES 


The social worker helped him follow 
through on returning to the sacraments. 
Jesse came back to the church partly 
through fear. Now he has begun to find 
a different kind of religion that makes 
you feel good—not afraid—and a re- 
ligion that has a positive God who loves 
you. 

Jesse is beginning to find himself. He 
plans to learn a trade when he gets out 
of the army, and make a better life than 
he has known. There are many potential 
Jesses, but they need help to find 
themselves. 


Subterfuge in Georgia 


A move by the Georgia Board of 
Education to fire any teacher who held 
membership in the NAACP, failed 
when the NAACP declared itself 
“ready, willing and able” to challenge 
any such attempt in the courts. 

Earlier, the Georgia Board had in- 
structed any teachers who were mem- 
bers of the NAACP to withdraw by 
September 15 or face revocation of 
their licenses to teach. The board also 
called for similar action to be taken 
toward any teacher who approved of 
or agreed to teach racially mixed 
classes. 


EFFORT LINES UP WITH NAZISM 
Strongly condemning such action, the 
Rt. Rev. Randolph Claiborne, Jr., Epis- 
copal bishop for North Georgia charged 
the action was “an effort to bring about 
State control of thought ,opinion, and 
expression that lines us up with Nazi 
Germany or Communist Russia.” 
Following the challenge by the 


NAACP, on August 15, the Georgia 
Board rescinded its two resolutions. In- 
stead, they adopted a motion requiring 
all teachers to sign an annual oath to 
uphold the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and of Georgia and to 
refrain from teaching or subscribing 
any theory inconsistent with the “fun- 
damental principles of patriotism and 
high ideals of Americanism.” 


OATH INCONSISTENT? 

This action had the effect of throw- 
ing the controversy back into the laps 
of the local school authorities. Most 
Americans would feel that school in- 
tegration, deriving its authority, as it 
does, directly from the United States 
Supreme Court, held no inconsistency 
whatever with the newly-ordered Geor- 
gia teacher’s oath. Yet segregationists 
are hoping that local Georgia school 
authorities interpret the oath from the 
segregationists’ own limited point of 
view. 


GRAIL RESIDENT ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Residential courses for the young Catholic student or working girl. Geared 
toward living a more meaningful Christian life, contributing to the aposto- 
late in the Church today. Sept. 23, 1955 to May 20, 1956..Write Miss Anne 
Mulkeen, The Grail Center, 4520 Chester Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa. for 


more information. 
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